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non-intervention in Cuba as a proof that that Government's views on
political and economic questions were coming into line with those of
other American nations, Senor Giraudy indignantly declared that the
United States Government were in fact intervening in Cuba by
surrounding the island with warships and refusing to recognize the
Government which the Cuban people wanted. It was significant
that it was Dr. Saavedra Lamas of Argentina who used his authority
as chairman of the committee to check the flow of Dr. Giraudy's
eloquence. A day or two later, the same committee was the scene of
a similar, though less violent, outburst on the part of the Haitian
representative, who took occasion to explain that he would like to
accept the declaration on tariff policy which was under discussion,1
but that he must first obtain permission from the American Financial
Controller in Haiti.

In the meantime the sub-committee on the rights and duties of
states had been making good progress, and by the middle of Decem-
ber it had submitted a draft convention to the International Law
Committee. Article 8 of this convention laid it down that 'no state
has the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of
another*. Article 9 provided that foreigners should be 'under the
same protection of the law' as the nationals of a state and might not
* claim rights other or more extensive than those of the nationals'.
The convention also incorporated, in Article 10, the principle that
'differences of any claims' which might arise between states 'should
be settled by recognized pacific methods'; and in Article 11 the con-
tracting states definitely established 'as the rule of their conduct the
precise obligation not to recognize territorial acquisitions or special
advantages which have been obtained by force, whether this consist
in the employment of arms, in threatening diplomatic representations,
or in any other effective coercive measure'. The territory of a state
was declared to be "inviolable3, and it might not be 'the object
of military occupation nor of other measures of force imposed by
another state directly or indirectly or for any motive whatever, even
temporarily*.2

When this convention was discussed by the International Law
Committee on the 19th December, the Cuban and Haitian represen-
tatives renewed their accusations of American interference in their
internal affairs,3 and they were joined on this occasion by the repre-
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See p. 349 below.
9 For the full text of the convention, see Documents on International Affairs.
1933.
3 On the 17th December, at a meeting of the Committee on the Organization